IV
TWO PUBLIC ENQUIRIES: GROWTH AND
DISSENSION* (1835-50)
i. THE PARLIAMENTARY ENQUIRY, i^^5^6
IN the first third of the nineteenth century, then, the Museum and
its Library hud become a matter of much more public interest than
in the previous forty years. Tt had grown, and it was attempting to
give more service to the world of students. Its acquisitions of Egyptian,
Greek and Roman marbles in these years had stirred a vague pride
in the hitherto rather neglected Library, to match that now taken in
the sensational acquisitions of antiquities.
But the service to the student public, though improved, was as yet
very inadequate to the actual, and still more to the potential, demand,
far behind that given, for example, by the Bibliothoque Royale of
Paris. Political agitation, which triumphed with the Reform Bill, had,
as always, its social and intellectual aspects and aims* In the industrial
towns of the North Mechanics' Institutes were multiplying, and in
the capital, though there were few or none of these, the same forces
and desires were at work, and there were concentrated there, more
than in the provinces, the philosophical radicals*
The Museum could not,escape the attentions of those whom a
Quarterly reviewer in 1850 was to look back on and describe too
indiscriminately as "nuisance~abaters and notoriety-hunters." If some
such were vocal, there were better men and better reasons for action
to improve the Museum in 1835,
The first blast of the trumpet of reform was not very impressive.
That able and industrious, but sharp-tongued antiquary, Sir Nicholas
Harris Nicolas, had already endeavoured to reform the Society of
Antiquaries, and in 1830 he published his Observations m the State
of Historical Literature^ constituting (with side-flings at the Society
of Antiquaries and the Royal Society) an attack on the administration
of the public records by the Record Commission and in particular on
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